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ENGLAND AND FKANCE IN SIAM. 



I— .AN ENGLISH VIEW. 

BX THE HON. GEORGE N. CURZON, M. P., LATELY BRITISH 
UNDER SECRETARY FOR INDIA. 

The editor of this Review has asked me to summarize for 
the benefit of his readers the why and wherefore of the 
trouble in Siam with which the columns of the newspapers have 
lately been filled. I returned to England myself from Bangkok 
only in March last, having previously travelled through the French 
dominions of Indo-China. Already the storm was brewing ; and 
one needed no particular command of political meteorology to fore • 
see that it soon must burst. The information which I had 
obtained from both parties in the impending dispute, the French 
and the Siamese, has induced me to follow its progress with 
peculiar interest, and not perhaps without some appreciation of 
the views of both combatants. I will also explain the point at 
which British interests become involved, and the bearing of the 
issue upon the fortunes both of British commerce and empire. 

In its larger aspect the imbroglio has illustrated no more un- 
common phenomenon than the impingement upon a somewhat 
feeble Asiatic state of the masterful and expanding force 
of a first-rate European power. It is the experience of his- 
tory that where a petty Oriental dominion, whose borders are not 
precisely defined and which does not exercise a firm grip upon 
the confines of its jurisdiction, comes into contact with the more 
highly-organized civilizations and the military systems of the 
West, frontier disputes arise, claims upon doubtful territory 
are made and contested, and the tendency of the stronger power 
is to advance at the expense of the weaker. There are two 
methods, however, by which this result can be attained. The 
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first is by diplomatic agreement or pressure, or through the inter- 
mediate form of some sort of protectorate. The second is by 
forcible seizure and aggression ; and it is from the fact that the 
French have in this case deliberately adopted the latter method 
that the dramatic interest of the conflict has arisen, and that the 
ethics of their action have been so generally impugned. 

It is only thirty years since the French, reviving the dream 
which throughout this century had never entirely faded from their 
imaginations, of a French Asiatic Empire that should both plant 
their eagles in a continent where they had once come so near to 
greatness, and should balance the ever-swelling significance of the 
British Empire in Hindustan, established themselves upon the 
eastern confines of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, in the dominions, 
once subordinate to China, but latterly enjoying a precarious and 
tottering independence, of the Emperor of Annam. Between 
the years 1860 and 1885 Cochin China, Cambodia, Annam proper, 
and Tongking were successively attacked, and either partially 
swallowed or completely absorbed. On the land side, however, 
of these possessions, and on the middle and upper courses of the 
great Mekong Eiver, whose lower channel and delta were now in 
French territory, lay the still independent kingdom of Siam. The 
desire to possess this great river basin, and thereby to divert to 
French counters the trade of the Laos states through which it 
flows and, ultimately, the still undeveloped commerce of the 
populous provinces of Southwest China, notably Yunnan, induced 
the newcomers to send the famous exploring expedition of De 
Lagree, Garnier, De Came and others up the Mekong in 1866-68, 
and not even the unfavorable report which was made by them 
upon the navigability of the stream has ever expelled from French 
brains the political ambitions which these hyperpatriotic and 
gallant pioneers in their published works did their best to encour- 
age. The doubtful fortunes of French administration in Tong- 
king, which has been consistently bungled from the start, and has 
suggested the belief that the French genius is inadequate to the 
task of dealing with conquered Eastern peoples, still further 
stimulated a desire for the acquisition of fresh military laurels, 
which the humiliation of the German war had not unnaturally 
implanted in French bosoms. Siam had the impertinence or the 
misfortune to stand in the way of these martial ambitions ; and 
while I was in Tongking last winter, the colonial press, which is 
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even more Chauvinistic than the Parisian, was engaged in manu- 
facturing causes of possible offence against the predestined 
enemy, and in clamoring loudly for his subjugation and doom. 
Claims on behalf of French subjects who were alleged to have 
been harshly treated by the Siamese Government, or had been ex- 
pelled from Siamese territory for carrying on political intrigue 
under the innocent guise of trade, were put forward ; the presence 
of Siamese military or customs posts in territory that was only 
separated by a range of mountains from the French Protectorate 
of Annam was represented as an unwarrantable insult, and when 
the Siamese Government commenced the execution of a railway 
in a northeasterly direction from the capital, Bangkok, to the 
plateau of Korat, with the intention of ultimately prolonging it 
to the Mekong — a measure which would have insured to all time 
the westward drift, of Laos and Yunnan trade — it was felt by 
French patriotism that the hour for action had struck. The fact 
that the elections were impending in France and that a weak 
Government, called to power by an accident, was in need of some 
cry upon which to appeal to the electorate, was an additional in- 
centive to a forward policy ; while in the background lurked the 
comfortable feeling that the power whose Eastern prestige would 
be the most detrimentally affected by the punishment or detri- 
tion of Siam would be the hereditary enemy, England. 

Siam, for her part, was not ignorant of what was impending, 
and sought to make friends with her formidable antagonist while 
she was in the way with him. The utmost that was known of 
the immediate French claims was the statement of various French 
ministers that the minimum of their pretensions was the left bank 
of the Mekong ; but whether this foreshadowed wholesale 
territorial appropriation or the creation of a sphere of influence 
was never explained ; while the sole attempt at justification ever 
made by a French statesman (and repeated totidem verbis in the 
subsequent ultimatum) was the assertion that these claims re- 
posed upon the historical rights of Annam and Cambodia. As 
against these undefined, undemonstrated and undemonstrable 
rights, Siam could point to the facts : (1) That the territory in 
dispute between the Mekong River and the Annamite border 
mountains had been conquered by her over one hundred years ago, 
and had been administered by Siamese subject-princes, commis- 
sioners, or governors, ever since ; (2) that it was inhabited by 
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tribes belonging to the Siamese and not the Annamite stock ; (3) 
that the French maps themselves acknowledged it to be Siamese 
by their coloring — the famous map of Gamier, the explorer, in par- 
ticular, first published in 1873 and reissued without alteration in 
1885, having drawn the Siamese frontier along the mountain 
crest, and far to the east of the river ; and (4) that the recent 
French explorations in those regions, which it now appeared were 
only the prelude to violent seizure, had only been accomplished 
by the formal invocation and grant of Siamese aid. 

Nevertheless, a feeble State brought face to face with a great 
power already in a temper of exasperation, and with a mind set 
on mischief, does well not to rely upon rights alone, however in- 
contestable ; and hence it arose that in the early months of the 
present year the Siamese Government, anxious to avoid a conflict 
from which it could not but suffer, but at the same time exhibit- 
ing a dignity which has throughout been in striking contrast to 
the peremptory curtness of its antagonist, successively proposed 
to the French Minister at Bangkok the retention of the status 
quo pending the examination of rival claims, the^ro tern, creation 
of a neutral zone from which both parties should withdraw their 
posts, the initiation of diplomatic pourparlers preliminary to de- 
limitation, and reference to arbitration upon contested points. 
M. Pavie, the French representative at Bangkok, and a gentle- 
man of great ability and courtesy, was not unwilling to negotiate 
upon these bases. But such an issue would not have suited either 
the fire-eaters of the Parisian boulevards, or the colonial fili- 
busters who were already mixing their war paint in Saigon ; and 
early in April the wires conveyed to the astonished ears of Siam 
and of Europe the intelligence that French troops were advancing 
rapidly to seize the territory in dispute. 

To such a conflict there could be but one issue. The Siamese 
detachments, ill equipped and badly officered, could make but little 
headway against forces led by Europeans and furnished with 
modern rifles and ammunition. Here and there a brave stand 
was made, and it is probable that the French, who are unsnited 
to such warfare, have gained a more expensive and less certain 
success than their own reports aver. One by one, however, the 
Siamese posts on the left bank of the Mekong River, on the islands 
in its channel, and in the strip of territory between the river and 
the Annamite mountains were expelled, although even as I write 
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the news of continued fighting shows that the process is not yet 
complete. 

In the course of these engagements, however, a French cap- 
tain was taken prisoner, and not immediately surrendered, and 
a French militia inspector was either assassinated or slain. 
Although in the event of the former of these hypotheses prov- 
ing correct, the Siamese Government at once offered ample repara- 
tion, the opportunity for more decisive action was too good to be 
lost, and the news reached Europe that the French fleet had 
been ordered to Bangkok. British susceptibilities were not un- 
naturally aroused at the danger that was threatened, either by a 
local outbreak or by foreign bombardment to a city which contains 
many thousand British subjects, where the principal mercantile 
houses are British, and where ninety-three per cent, of the im- 
port and eighty-five per cent, of the export trade are carried in 
British vessels. Inquiries in the House of Commons elicited the 
reply that the news was premature and that the French 
Government had promised to give to London prior notice of 
any such movement. A few days later, however, came 
the surprising intelligence that on July 13 two French 
gunboats had taken the Siamese by surprise, had forced 
the ascent of the Menam River, silencing the fire of 
the Siamese forts, and were anchored in a menacing 
attitude off the city. Various and conflicting explanations were 
subsequently given of this proceeding, which, according to the 
point of view from which it was regarded, appeared either as a 
regrettable incident or as a wanton outrage. The French 
premier asserted that his orders to the admiral not to cross the 
bar had not arrived in time. But it is certain that M. Pavie's 
instructions to the same effect had duly reached the too im- 
petuous commander, whilst no one could deny that the step was 
in open violation both of the pledge that had been given to 
Downing Street, and of the Franco-Siamese Treaty of 1856, by 
which no French vessels were permitted to ascend the river 
beyond Paknam at its mouth, without the consent of the Siamese 
authorities. The well-timed indifference of subordinate officers 
serving in foreign parts to orders from home is, however, now so 
common a feature in Asiatic warfare as to be unable to divest 
itself of the air of calculation ; and when the peccant French 
commander was immediately placed upon the list for promotion, 
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while the presence of the offending warship at Bangkok was 
utilized to hold a pistol in the shape of an ultimatum at the head 
of the Siamese king, it became obvious that the transgression 
was regarded with a not too censorious official eye at Paris. 

The ascending scale of the unexpected had, however, not yet 
reached its zenith. When the contents of the ultimatum were 
made known, it was found that the French, emboldened by their 
success, and encouraged by the pacific assurances of Lord Eose- 
bery, which they interpreted to mean that under no circumstances 
would England intervene in a quarrel between France and Siam, 
demanded not merely a pecuniary indemnity for the injuries 
inflicted upon French subjects in the course of the recent pro- 
ceedings, which injuries they chivalrously appraised at a total of 
3,000,000 francs, but also "the recognition of the rights of Annam 
and Cambodia to the territory on the left bank of the Mekong" — 
a phrase which was not only obscure, since nobody had any idea 
what those rights were or whence they arose, but which might por- 
tend, according to its geographical interpretation, either the ces- 
sion of the region between the middle Mekong and the Annamite 
mountains, a territory some three hundred and sixty miles long by 
one hundred broad, or an area of thirty-six thousand square miles, 
or the surrender of the entire left bank of the river up to the 
Chinese frontier, including the important Siamese feudatory state 
of Luang Prabang, and a wide extent of counbry, amounting to 
some sixty thousand square miles, over which neither Annam nor 
Cambodia had ever exercised the most remote or transient of pre- 
tensions. The rights of la force majeure might explain, though 
they could hardly excuse, the minor spoliation ; but the larger 
hypothesis of plunder seemed incompatible either with the slender- 
est show of reason, or with the assurances of respect for the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Siam, which the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Develle, had repeatedly given to Lord Rosebery, and 
continued to shower from the tribune. 

Such also was the view taken by the Siamese Government. 
In a reply characterized by great dignity, the King expressed 
himself as ready to yield to " the pressure of circumstances," 
both in the matter of the pecuniary indemnity, and of the terri- 
torial cession, understanding the latter in its more limited sense, 
as applying to the trans- Mekong regions below the eighteenth par- 
allel of latitude, over which alone could either Annam or Cam- 
vol. clvii. — no. 442. 18 
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bodia be said to have exercised even the most disputable of rights. 
The region further to the north he declined to cede, in so far as 
it included his vassal kingdom of Luang Prabang, or was unable 
to cede, in the case of the more northerly states of Chieng Hong 
and Ohieng Kheng which belonged to Great Britain as part of 
the heritage of the Upper Burma, and had lately been offered by 
her to China and Siarn respectively on condition of their not 
being subsequently handed over to any other power. 

It might have been thought that the conquerors would be 
satisfied with these ample rewards for an aggression which there 
was no longer any call either to argue or to defend. But the 
impending elections in France, the consciousness of superior 
local strength, and the apparent indifference of England, en- 
couraged an appetite which had already been whetted by the pre- 
liminary spoils. The reply of the Siamese Government was 
regarded as a refusal of the ultimatum, and at the expiration of 
the forty-eight hours named in the original demand M. Pavie 
hauled down his flag and left Bangkok, while a blockade of the 
entire Siamese coast was declared, not the least of the pleasures 
resulting therefrom to French ideas being the fact that if enforced 
against the ships of neutral states the only country that would 
suffer in any serious degree would be Great Britain, which enjoyed 
87 per cent., or almost a monopoly, of the carrying trade of the 
port of Bangkok, as against a 7 per cent. German and a 3 per 
cent. French proportion. 

Terrified at these new reprisals, unable to procure from Eng- 
land anything but advice, and fearful of still further dismember- 
ment if she persisted in a hopeless struggle, Siam now capitu- 
lated, yielding the full terms of the ultimatum, or in other words 
handing over to France the important vassal-state of Luang Pra- 
bang at the angle of the second great westerly bend of the Upper 
Mekong and its subsidiary districts, which had been occupied for 
years by Siamese 'posts. This was a surrender of territory as large 
again as the belt which it was understood that France had at first 
demanded, and which in his first reply the King of Siam had ex- 
pressed his willingness to concede ; and it planted the French at 
the principal point of their ambition, viz., Luang Prabang, which 
is regarded as the strategic centre of the Upper Mekong basin. 

Once more, however, the Siamese were made to pay a price 
for their short-lived resistance, the temporary cession of their 
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Southern port of Chantabun and the permanent prohibition to 
keep either armed vessels on -the Mekong and on the Tale Sap or 
Great Lake ; or military forces within a certain distance of their 
own bank of the Mekong and in the provinces adjoining the 
lake, being the last pound of flesh cut out by the French carving 
knife from the helpless victim. 

Meanwhile negotiations had been proceeding at Paris between 
the English and French governments, the former, defining their 
stake in the so-called Burmese Shan states higher up the river, 
which Great Britain had only recently ceded to China and Siam, 
upon a guarantee that their integrity should be preserved. These 
negotiations resulted in the acceptance by both parties of the 
principle of a neutral zone, to separate their respective dominions 
in Indo-China, it being generally recognized that a coterminous 
frontier would entail increased military expenditure, as well as 
liability to friction and panic, upon both parties. "What will be 
the exact limits of this buffer state have not yet been revealed, as 
I write ; and it would, therefore, be premature to pronounce how 
far it will serve its purpose as an instrument of peace; whether it 
will -resist the pressure which the expanding colonial ambitions 
of France are not unlikely, as time goes on, to apply to it, and 
what effect it will have upon the commercial enterprises of the 
two powers. In these respects we must hope for the best, though 
personally I should be reluctant to predicate durability of any 
such compromise. 

Such is the history of the Franco-Siamese imbroglio, and of 
the latest stride towards that new ideal which is to compensate 
for the rude collapse of European ambitions by the colonial 
expansion of France. Without much effort, with no great loss of 
men and no enormous outlay, she has succeeded in humiliating 
her petty Asiatic neighbor, has extorted from his exchequer 
£120,000 for damages which would have been exorbitantly assessed 
at one-tenth of that total, and has stripped his dominion of some 
70,000 square miles. I do not say much about the morality of the 
proceeding, partly because no two opinions can be held concerning 
it ; partly because morality seems to be out of vogue in interna- 
tional politics, and because I shall be told that all nations are 
tarred with the same brush, and that it is Pharisaism or hypocrisy to 
protest against a course which can hardly be wicked when it is so 
popular. In passing I will only say, with reference to the annex- 
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ation by England of Upper Burma in 1885, to which the French 
retort that their present proceeding is strictly parallel (forgetting 
that they have never ceased to denounce the English for so rare 
an example of perfidy) — that in Burma a bloody and rapacious 
potentate had brought his country to the verge of ruin by oppres- 
sion and misrule, which can hardly be said of the present en- 
lightened monarch of Siam ; that British interests in Burma, 
commercial, political and imperial, were overwhelming, while 
French interests in Siam are practically nil ; and that France 
herself was openly intriguing with King Thibau to our injury, 
while not the wildest French Chauvinist has been able to prove 
one act of British unfriendliness to the swelling colonial ambi- 
tions of the Eepublic. 

Let me discuss, however, what is the positive gain to France, 
other than the mere pride of predatory triumph, resulting from 
her acquisitions. There will undoubtedly be some accretion of 
that mysterious appanage of prestige, which in the East attends 
the conquerer. without reference to the motives or methods of 
conquest, and which in parts of the world upon whose intelligence 
the law of nations has never dawned, is the conscious homage 
paid by weakness to strength. Siam will be even more afraid of 
her powerful neighbor than she was before, and may find it difficult, 
without assistance, to avert or to resist yet further encroachments 
upon her own independence. But as regards the territory itself 
of which the French have become the masters, I doubt very much 
whether it will repay them even the slight trouble of appropriation ; 
still more whether it will meet the costs of administration ; most 
of all whether it will secure for them the main and ultimate ob- 
jects which have inspired its seizure. The districts in question 
are largely covered with stunted forest or pathless jungle ; they 
admit of but little cultivation, and they are only sparsely popu- 
lated by wild and uncivilized tribes. The climate in many parts 
is unsuited to European constitutions, and I tremble for the fate 
of the French conscript who may find himself condemned to the 
cheerless and malarial solitude of a Laotian outpost. The usual 
horde of French functionaries, for whose employment her colonies 
appear chiefly to subsist, will probably appear upon the scene ; 
but their salaries are far more likely to be drawn from the home 
exchequer than they are from the scanty resources which they 
will themselves dispense. 
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The main object, however, with which the French have em- 
barked upon this enterprise, has been the hope of diverting from 
Bangkok and seonring for Saigon the trade of the Mekong valley, 
and in the last resort of winning for France, and snatching from 
England, the commercial spoils of Yunnan. In this expectation 
I believe that they will be cruelly disappointed. It has been the 
unanimous verdict of all travellers, of whatever nationality, that 
the Mekong River, by reason of its numerous rapids, is utterly 
unfitted for continuous or lucrative navigation by steam power, 
whilst there is not a town of any importance upon its banks but 
Luang Prabang. As for the trade with China, what the French, 
who are- deficient in commercial aptitudes, have failed to do from 
the vantage ground and vicinity of Tongking, they are hardly 
likely to effect over the elongated and costly line of river com- 
munication from Cochin China. 

I doubt, therefore, whether the French will see any interest 
for many years to come upon the immense capital which they are 
now pledging with so light a heart in the interior recesses of 
Further Asia. After ten years Tongking is not yet pacified ; 
and the new and vastly extended border will invite fresh enemies, 
will require additional guards, and will exact more lives. Within 
the past year the French Chamber, notoriously fickle, and, except 
in its jingo mood, suspicious of colonial enterprise, has sup- 
ported by a majority of only twenty odd votes the retention of 
Tongking ; and a serious local disaster might at any time evoke 
from the French electorate, whose temper is not to be judged 
from the French newspapers, a cry for retreat or evacua- 
tion. Furthermore, if obeying the inevitable law of ad- 
vance, the French, not satisfied with their present acqui- 
sitions, attempt still further encroachments upon the integ- 
rity of Siam, they are not unlikely to find themselves brought 
into conflict with both China and Great Britain. The former, 
who has. already sufficient cause for distrust and hostility in the 
memories of Tongking and of the war of 1885, would not wel- 
come the French as neighbors upon a new frontier, or as com- 
petitors in old markets. Possessed of an enormous latent force, 
she can make her antagonism felt in manifold and clandestine 
ways, as the story of the Black Flags in Tongking conclusively 
shows. England, for her part, cannot acquiesce in any further 
advance that would have the effect of squeezing the buffer 
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state of Siam out of existence, and of planting herself 
and Prance face to face in Indo-China. Siam has heen 
humbled and mutilated ; we could not be equally indiffer- 
ent to her extinction. Uo country can escape the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of its geographical position. Did Siam lie 
altogether outside the radius of Indian interests, we might afford 
to sit still whilst the French gobbled it up piece by piece. But 
possessing, as it does, a coterminous frontier with India many hun- 
dred miles long in the. Malay Peninsula, in Tenasserim, in Lower 
and Upper Burma, and in the Shan States, and situated, as it 
therefore is, upon the slope of the Indian glacis, we cannot be 
careless of its destiny. The enormous preponderance of British 
commercial interests is an additional ground of concern. Eng- 
land need feel no jealousy of the Asiatic ambitions of France so 
long as they are confined within an area that involves no positive 
menace to her own Asiatic dominion. There is ample room for both 
powers in the Asian continent, and each has work enough, and to 
spare, within its existing borders. If the Siamese incident pro- 
duces any such conviction on the part of the French it will have 
had one result that can be spoken of with satisfaction. But if 
successful cupidity provokes the desire for more, I can only fore- 
see friction and trouble in the future between the two great 
powers whose common interest it is to remain friends. 

George N. Curzon. 



II.— A FRENCH VIEW. 

BT MADAME ADAM. 

If I recognize the greatness of old England in a liberal organ 
of free America, it is not because I dream, after the fashion of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of a union between my country and per- 
fidious Albion, but to prove that that greatness is due to a large 
extent to our want of foresight, to our weakness, to our indiffer- 
ence to the snares laid for us, and also to our excessive chivalry 
and self-denial. I shall not refer to past centuries, nor to the 
wars between England and France. The soil of France has so 
often been trampled under foot by the Englishman, so many 
events have been interfered with in our country by the intrigues 
of English diplomacy, that entire volumes would be required to 
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establish the measure of England's responsibility for the most 
distressing events in our national life. 

Whenever France has had a difficulty, England has either 
produced, intensified, maintained it, or prevented its being over- 
come. She has ever been the enemy of Prance and owes her 
power to her not forgetting that fact for a moment. A sinister 
law — discovered or, rather, formulated by one of the bold think- 
ers of England — governs, and will increasingly govern, the rela- 
tions of English and French national life. This law is the struggle 
for existence ! 

We both have our dreams, our near neighbors and ourselves : 
an England ever greater on the one hand — a France ever greater on 
the other. By what superior right do they arrogate to them- 
selves more than we ? Their superiority lies solely in their desire. 
But we now want to have desires of our own, too ! You will 
never find, no matter how far you look through the past, a single 
statesman in England that has not made political capital out of his 
anti-French sentiments, and I envy England the innumerable 
company of all the men who have either opposed or seduced or 
deceived us. I only desire that in future France may act with 
respect to her Republican policy as England does with regard to 
her Imperial policy, and that every Frenchman may be as good 
a Frenchman as every Englishman is a good Englishman. 

I said that I shall not go far back in the common history of 
perfidious Albion and France, but, as the questions obtaining 
just now between England and ourselves are, above all, colonial, 
my readers will, I hope, allow me to revert at least to Louis XIV. 
and Colbert. The motives which prompted them to establish the 
East India Company were the same as induced England to con- 
quer Hindustan. " We must," said the great minister of the great 
king, " go to India because the density of the population and the 
richness of the soil will at once increase our commerce, and there 
are products in India of which France is absolutely in need. " If 
Colbert's work in India has been ruined to the advantage of Eng- 
land, which now carries on a commerce of several millions, and 
enjoys a budget equivalent to that of France, it is not only the 
fault of Louis XV., but that of the directors and stockholders who 
abandoned Dupleix and paved the way for Clive's success. 

While France and England were contending for India, they 
planted their banners, the one in the valley of the Mekong, and 
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the other in the valley of the Irawaddy. One of the terms 
of the law of the struggle for existence among the nations 
who colonize is " advance or disappear." This Indo-Chinese 
question is not one of the present only. Colbert was the first 
pioneer of Tonquin, and of our Indo-Chinese empire. Clive was 
the pioneer of Burmah. Ever since the end of the 18th century 
they said at Calcutta: "We must have Burmah because 
it contains the teak-forests indispensable to our marine, 
because it will enable us to weld India and Southern China 
together, and to prevent any other European nations from 
getting hold of a better commercial route to China." Louis 
XIV. concluded, about 1783, an advantageous treaty with 
the King of Annam, because it was said at Versailles : " We 
must establish ourselves in the Mekong Valley to counterbalance 
England in India, to provide for the victualling of our fleet, to 
increase our prestige in the Far East, and to reach the rich 
markets of Southern China, to which Indo-China is the gate." 
Such was the situation a century ago, when neither England nor 
France yet thought of Shanghai, of Canton, or Han Kow. The 
entire attention of the two rivals was then concentrated on Indo- 
China, that appendage of the Celestial Empire. Their ob- 
jective points were Yunnan and Tchung-King. France had, 
however, preceded England. The French flag appeared there 
the first, and we signed, at Versailles, on the eve of our great 
Revolution, in 1789, a treaty as a base of our work in Indo-China. 
At the time of our conquest of Annam, and its western ram- 
part, the Mekong valley, England was not yet firmly established 
in the Irawaddy valley. The French missionaries — let it be said 
to their credit — were the first to initiate our advance. They said 
to Louis XIV. : "Rely upon the Court of Annam, and you will 
push Colbert's work farther east." France has, therefore, the 
first place, the place of honor, in Indo-China, as it had in India. 
The causes which determined France and England, in the 
first part of this century, to occupy Rangoon and Tourane had 
other motives than those which led to the occupation of Lower 
Burmah. Since the English banner has floated at Rangoon and the 
French banner at Saigon, the rival camps demanded a "march 
forward ! " It was plainly perceived, both at Rangoon and at 
Saigon, that there was something else in Indo-China besides the 
commerce of those valleys and besides Mandalay, Hue and 
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Hanoi'. They said at Rangoon : " Let us seek the best com- 
mercial route to Yunnanfou, Kueyanfou, and Tchung-King." 
They said at Saigon: " Southern and Western China are not 
inaccessible to France ; all things lead us there — our treaties and 
nature." Is Tonkin not a dependency of Annam, then, and does 
the Red River not place Haiphon in communication with Laokai, 
the gate to China ? They obeyed these considerations fifty years 
ago, both at Rangoon and at Saigon, when commercial expedi- 
tions were organized towards the markets of Yunnan. We recall, 
on our side, the great and memorable "mission of Mekong" in 
1868, the modest and glorious chief of which, Captain Doudart de 
Lagree, succumbed to fever in Yunnan. 

The question to-day has entered on a new phase. For a cen- 
tury the two rivals had been confined to their respective valleys, 
of the Irawaddy and Mekong. France and England are now 
touching one another, and both nations bring to the encounter 
their respective temperaments, characters, and morals. England 
does not hesitate a moment. " I want a part of the Mekong 
valley," she says, "and I shall get the right bank, which does not 
belong to me, by tenacity, efforts, intrigues." France hesitates. 
"If I contented myself with the left bank," thinks she, "this 
concession may bring about a favorable modus vivendi," 

And this is how, since 1886, since the annexation of Upper 
Burmah was officially announced by Lord Dufferin, England 
has acted boldly while France has timidly, not to say indiffer- 
ently, remained inert. As a matter of fact what opposition 
have we made in Tonquin to Lord Lamington ? What have 
we done to prove to Mandalay that Burmah proper does not in- 
clude the Shans Trans-Salouens that were not comprised in the 
act of cession in 1886 ? What did we do at Tonquin and Paris to 
take possession of the Shan principalities while England was 
busying herself in suppressing brigandage in Burmah proper ? 
And because we have done nothing our implacable rival de- 
clares impertinently that since we did not occupy the right bank 
of the Mekong it belongs to her. But would the Siamese, too, 
have been authorized on that ground to take from us the right 
and left banks of the Lower Mekong ? 

We are confronted with an accomplished fact in the valley of 
the Upper Mekong, but, indeed, our rival's march to the East is 
actually becoming singularly threatening. If we had, in 1886, 
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gone as far as Salouen, who could have stopped us ? Suppose we 
had done to Mandalay what Mandalay does now to Hue ? Would 
the army of Upper Burmah have arrested our advance to the 
East ? It was at that time occupied in the valley of the Irawaddy 
and suffered daily serious losses. 

It is because of our negligence that the right bank of the 
Mekong has been occupied. Is it not to ask of us too much 
blindness to our interests ; is it not to demand too much self- 
effacement of a proud people that knows its rights, to expect that 
we should live on good terms of neighborhood with a people who 
act in such a way ? And it is astonishing how from age to age it 
is always the same defiance on our side, while on the other side of 
the Channel it is always the same policy of intimidation and 
monopolization. The rights which England pretends to have 
over Ava on the right bank of the Mekong are shadowy enough, 
but how haughtily does she affirm them ! How unscrupulous 
and contrary to both history and nature it is to demand such a 
partition of the Mekong valley, as England aims at ! 

France has an immense interest in occupying the right bank 
of the Mekong. The law of the history of Upper Laos, as well as 
the indications supplied by nature, compel us to regulate the 
question of Upper Laos according to our very precise rights. 

But how many plots had to be frustrated, how many traps to 
be shunned ; what an activity (already too slow) had to be shown 
to stop the slowly and surely accomplished progress of the Siam- 
ese, who, guided by England, daily encroached upon our Indo- 
Chinese Empire ! We have so allowed them to act for some years 
that to-day the Siamese posts are at the gates of Hue, at the dis- 
tance of a few days from Hanoi. 

The attack is so threatening that it awakes us, and we are 
now, it would seem, ready to resist. But how much time do we 
lose and what leisure do we leave to the Siamese to arm them- 
selves ! Always the same French slowness in face of English 
boldness ! 

Lord Lamington said plainly in the House of Lords that 
" England has more interest than all the other European nations 
in establishing herself in Siam." To which we simply reply: 
" France has more interest than all the other European nations 
in establishing herself in Siam." Before formulating among the 
peers the complaints of England against France, Lord Lam- 
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ington had indicated them in a sensational article in the Pall 
Mall Gazette in which he stated that the French in Siam would 
not he permitted to increase their forces in Siam ; that the com- 
merce at Bangkok is principally in the hands of the English, and 
that there is a numerous population of several millions of Malays, 
Indians and Chinese under English protection. 

Bear in mind that " the Indians of Siam " are under the 
" protection of England " and that she is to a certain extent re- 
sponsible for their acts. We shall have to recall it later in con- 
nection with the question of slavery in Siam. The French have, 
then, according to Lord Lamington, in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
not any right to Siam ! And the English proclaim Siam's 
neutrality, tempered, it is true, by .an occasional protectorate 
over a certain part of a population recruited by them, and say 
the French do not have the right in any case to add to their 
forces ; and we read in the Globe of June 30 : 

"It is satisfactory to know that the government has recognized, accord- 
ing to the reply of Sir E. Grey, the possibility of a serious popular disturb- 
ance in the population of Bangkok." 

But, may it not be, Globe, among the thousands of Malays, 
Indians and Chinese protected by England, that this satisfactory 
and serious disturbance occurs ? " But, " continues the journal, 
" orders have been given to reinforce the ' Swift ' with another 
war-ship, and to keep a third vessel ready to join them at the 
first request. " 

Are not Albion's perfidy and haughty indifference to injustice 
fully displayed in these incidents of her policy ? We are blind, 
yes, blind, to hesitate in face of such an infatuation of " absolute 
and exclusive " right ? How would England have treated a 
race of inferior civilization, she, who proclaims herself to be the 
superior race ? 

" It is time, " says the Globe (June 7), " that Lord Rosebery 
put an end'to the piratical proceedings of the French, and the 
sooner, the better. " The same article pities the unfortunate 
Siamese who are " compelled to evacuate their positions by the 
French filibusters. " What would the English press say if one 
of our great journals were to speak of the English in Egypt, 
Madagascar, Siam or wherever we are in contact with them, as 
"pirates" and "filibusters" ? But the Englishman does, acts 
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and speaks as he pleases. Wherever he sojourns, he imposes 
his life, his manners and habits, his tastes and his productions. 
He claims respect and expects admiration. 

Is it possible, in this age o£ struggle for existence, to 
resist Old England's triumphant, superb and enviable re- 
sources of aggression otherwise than by aggression of the same 
kind ? Francis Gamier wrote almost a quarter of a century ago, 
regarding the English intrigues at Bangkok, in prophetic words, 
from which I borrow an admirable quotation from the brochure 
of Dr. Pichon of Shangai : 

" We have, unfortunately, thus far subordinated our policy to that of 
England. Accustomed to undervalue our distant interests, we have always 
sacrificed them to the necessities of an entente cordiaZe. These sacrifices 
have been without return. The more we effaced our policy before that of 
our allies, the less they have considered us. We should in future follow an 
opposite line of conduct. That policy which employs all honor and skill in 
obtaining the prevalence of national interests is alone fruitful, as it is alone 
sincere." 

We want more than fine words of the tribune ; we want 
the political procedure advised by Gamier — and yet, we re- 
commence the same mistakes we made in China. We allow our- 
selves to spend weeks in a siege in the Island of Khong, instead 
of going to speak plainly at Bangkok. We shall certainly do the 
latter in the long run, but only when Siam will have enough 
cannon and torpedoes to kill our soldiers and wreck our vessels. 

But, it is said, if you resist the English, you will force them 
to the Triple Alliance, and this argument has always the same 
importance to unthinking minds. Whatever France may do — if 
she is resolved on considering the Russian interests as comple- 
mentary to her own — she will always find the English interests 
antagonistic to her and her allies. We must, therefore, choose. 
And this is so true that the triumphant and clever chief of the 
German Socialists, Liebknecht, said in one of his latest speeches 
in the Eeichstag on the Army Bill : " Germany would, in case of 
war with France, in which Russia would also take part, be just 
as sure of England as she is now of Italy and Austria." What 
useless apprehensions are conjured up to stop us in asserting 
our rights in the face of England, whose policy is the policy of 
exclusive interest always well understood, studied and meditated 
on. This policy assures us that in fact, if not in form, the For- 
eign Office will "do neither less nor more," whether we reso- 
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lately oppose the excessive demands of England or slavishly 
submit to them. If we resist, there is a chance ; if we submit, 
there is none. England is convinced that we are unfit for colon- 
izing and powerless to establish a colonial policy. Let us prove 
to her the contrary and compel her to respect us a little more, 
even if she cannot love us less. 

But let us return to Siam — and to our necessity of struggling 
there until we obtain the integral possession of our rights. Let 
us not forget that, in Asia just as in Africa, if we permit our 
adversaries to withdraw one stone from the base of our edifice the 
whole work is doomed. The Siamese question is not merely an 
Asiatic question. It touches (as I have often written) on the 
great problems of Central Asia, the progressive solution of which 
might assure the peace of the world, from an economical, politi- 
cal and social point of view. Russia, whose ally we desire to be, 
does not alone endeavor to obtain a political suzerainty in Asia. 
When thanks to the cotton of Fergana and elsewhere she will 
have created mills and merchandise enough to inundate China 
and all Asiatic Russia, from Samarkand to Vladivostock, she 
shall have gained a battle which will render futile all the arma- 
ments of India in the Chitral. We are, therefore, working for 
the peace of the world by solving the Siamese question in con- 
formity with our honor, traditions, rights and interests. 

I should here have closed this article if I had not thought that 
another question would interest our American readers — the ques- 
tion of slavery, which in Indo-China is quite as crying as in 
Africa. England and France will show which of them will side 
in both these countries with the slave-traders. Thanks to a com- 
munication from one of our ex-residents at Hue, I can certify 
to the truth of the following statement : 

" I have examined that question closely," said M.Rheinart. "I know 
of what unheard-of evils it is the source. When travelling up the Mekong 
in 1869, 1 have seen troops of slaves forced to the hardest work ; I have seen 
convoys of them driven by Siamese to their slave-markets. I have seen un- 
fortunate beings become unable to work, left utterly abandoned on the 
public roads— reduced to die of starvation if charity failed them. I have 
seen Annamites become slaves after they had been carried off by savage 
tribes who find a profitable outlet for this traffic in the territory of Siam. 
The gravest event occurred about 1876. It will be found recorded in the 
archives of the government at Saigon and in the Bangkok Consulate. 

"Under the pretext of pursuing bands of Hos, pillaging bands of 
Chinese— remnants of the Black Flags— the Siamese invaded Tran-ninb and 
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destroyed everything. Those inhabitants who could not escape in time 
were made prisoners and led into slavery. There were several thousand of 
them, among them two or three Annamite officials who were on duty in 
that region. All these unfortunate persons were dragged to the banks of 
the Menam and packed on floats, to be brought to Bangkok. As a result of 
the fatigues, privations and miseries of all kinds, hundreds of them perished 
miserably during this march, and other hundreds on the floats. By the 
number of victims, this barbarous razzia surpasses in horror all we know 
of the brutalities of the African slave trade ; so much so that the consular 
staff at Bangkok was so deeply moved that they determined to visit the 
floats ; but it was too late — death had done its work and thinned the ranks. 
As to the victims who marked the route folio wed towards Laos, not one of 
them survived. The officials were sent back to Hu6 and some presents 
followed tbem shortly afterwards as a peace-offering to the Annam govern- 
ment. [Rheinart transported the chests containing those presents.] But the 
Tran-ninh remained uninhabited and ravaged." 

Here the statement of our resident ends. I add to it/ that 
the Siamese are a lazy people ; and that their public service is 
made up in large part of Indians — English proUgds. They do 
not seem to be prepossessed in favor of suppressing slavery. 
The very opposite. 

Juliette Adam. 



